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MIMICRY IN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS> 
Researches on Mimicry on /he Basis of a Natural 
Classification of the Papilionidm. Part ii. Researches 
on Mimicry. By the late Dr. Erich Haase, Director of 
the Royal Siamese Museum in Bangkok. Translated 
by C. M. Child, Ph.D. Pp. 154, and 8 coloured plates. 
(Stuttgart: Ernin Nagele. London : Bailliere, Tindall, 
and Cox, 1896.) 

II. 

J E have now to inquire as to the treatment accorded 
to Haase’s work by publisher, translator, and 

editor. 

The eight coloured plates are perhaps the most satis¬ 
factory feature of the work as it appears in this country. 
The English translation is limited to Part ii. of Haase’s 
complete memoir, of which the plates still retain the 
numbering, viz. 3, 4, 9, 10, n, 12, 13, and 14. In spite of 
this, there are frequent references in the text to the other 
plates (eg. Plate i.) without the slightest indication that 
the plate in question is not to be found. This is all the 
more tantalising inasmuch as some of the most interest¬ 
ing figures, viz. those of Papilio merope and its allies 
have their place in the omitted plates. 

References to the parts which are not translated appear 

in the irritating form of “Part i., pages-,” the exact 

page of the German original being given in the margin, 
or, as on p. 35, withheld altogether. 

The quality of type and paper leave nothing to be 
desired, and it is very unfortunate that these great ad¬ 
vantages should be rendered of little avail for the want 
of an intelligent proof-reader, to say nothing of an editor. 

The names of authorities quoted are frequently mis¬ 
spelt : thus, Jenner Weir appears as J. Wier on p. 12, 
while on p. 20 it is rendered J. Weis ; de Saussure is de 
Saussare (p. 6) ; Grose-Smith is rendered by Grosse- 
Smith (p. 84) ; Mansel Weale by Wheale (pp. 45 and 
104) ; J. W. Slater by J. W. Sclater (p. 95) ; while in the 
footnote of the same page the name appears as F. M. 
Sclater. Mr. A. G. Butler and the present writer are let 
off comparatively easily with the initials A. E. B. (p. 33) 
and E. G. P. (p. 20). 

Even more misleading are the frequent mistakes in 
scientific names, such as candata for caudata (p. 32), 
Euplora for Euplcea (p. 25), Argynns for Argynnis 
(p. 119), Decopeia for Deiopeia (p. 98), bicoziius for 
bicorms (p. 147), Ckeysomelid for Chrysomelid (p. 137), 
Glancopid for Glaucopid (p. 73), &c. Then avian is 
rendered by arian (p. 126), while genus becomes ganus 
(P- ! 37 )- The words Pierinte and Pieridse are both used ; 
but the combination of these into Pieridinre (p. 64) is, I 
believe, peculiar to this volume. A conspicuous and im¬ 
portant position is no guarantee against the most absurd 
errors. In the heavily-printed headings of important 
sections of the work, Coleoptera appears as Colcoptera 
(p. 18), Mimetic as Numetic (p. 19), and Hypolimnas 
as Hypolinopas (p. 29). 

After this it is hardly necessary to allude to the innu¬ 
merable blunders in ordinary words which are scattered 
thickly throughout the work. Some of these mistakes 

1 Continued from p. 4. 
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are, however, worthy of quotation merely to illustrate 
some of the curious forms which printers’ errors may 
assume. Thus we meet with “altoogether to slight” (p. 
137), while “exclusively ” becomes 11 exclusive by ” (p.i 19) ; 
in “a bee” the words are transposed and fused, becom¬ 
ing “ beea ” (p. 72). In many cases the wrong letter 
makes a different word, which may sometimes be mis¬ 
taken for that which was intended. Thus “ledges’’ 
becomes “lodges” (p. 7), “wavy” becomes “wary” (p. 
148), “Ilian” becomes “then.” It is an interesting 
speculation to attempt to determine the intended word in 
the passage which tells us that the Jamaican Aristolochia 
grandiflora emits such an unpleasant smell that “ even 
pigs she from eating it ” (p. 97). 

Errors of punctuation also occur, sometimes producing 
the most ludicrous effect, sometimes merely serving to 
confuse the reader. The Zygtenidas are described as 
possessing “large legs beset with numerous spines and 
short antenna;” (p. 73). A good example of the difficulties 
introduced by want of style and want of correct punctua¬ 
tion is to be found in a sentence on p. 123: “This 
similarity among inedible species is, as first pointed out 
by Fritz Muller and Wallace, mutually adz'antageous 
to the participants in the resemblance for the type of the 
immune forms becomes in this way more distinct , being 
expressed in few forms.” The reference number is so 
displaced on p. 98, that “ Indian Danaids” appear in the 
footnote as “ this sluggish little Bombycid,” and it be¬ 
comes a matter of conjecture as to the insect which is 
really intended—probably Deiopeia. On p. 14 centrali 
is hyphened with Biologia instead of with americana. 

The names of species are generally printed in italics, 
but curious exceptions occur. Thus on p. 127 the generic 
name of a species is printed in ordinary type, the specific 
in italics, an arrangement which is reversed with anotlier 
species on p. 55 ; while on page 58, half of the word 
Rassiflora: is printed in one way and half in the other. 

We have now to judge how far the translator has given 
us a fair idea of the immense amount of labour which the 
author bestowed upon his work. The two chief and 
essential qualifications for a translator are (1) the know¬ 
ledge of the two languages, and especially of that into 
which the work is being rendered ; (2) knowledge of 
the subject-matter, without which the most skilled linguist 
must come hopelessly to grief. 

The knowledge of English possessed by the translator 
of Haase’s work may be inferred from the frequency 
with which a sentence is preceded by an unnecessary 
and inexplicable “thus,” by the use of the word “mo¬ 
mentarily” where we should say “temporarily” (114(1 
of “irrelevant” for “unrelated to” (136), of “aside 
from” for “besides.” On p. 105 it is suggested that the 
“ secondary shading of the wings ” of certain butterflies 
may be “ a reaction of the morbidly sensitive organism 
against the physical and chemical influences of the 
hotter climate.” On p. 100, pupa; are said to be protected 
“by often very artistic cocoons ” 

All those who see much of children at Christmas-time 
will have had occasion to notice the printed directions 
accompanying toys which bear a familiar legend. It 
will often be observed that these directions remain as a 
constant source of amusement long after the toys them¬ 
selves have come to their natural end in the dustbin. 

C 
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Any one who is familiar with this class of literature will 
probably infer that the following sentences were also 
“ made in Germany.” 

“Trimen also observed that an Acacia tree with exuding 
sap, the sporting ground of the sucking insects, was also 
visited by predatory Mantids, which found here numerous 
victims” (p. 40). 

“ I regard these females therefore, not as does Butler, 
as mimics of the Euplaece, but as normally coloured, for 
they resemble closely other Satyrida ” (p. 32}. 

“ As much as the coloration of the wing's varies within 
narrow limits in different species of this genus, it is, 
however, in general similar” (p. 26). 

“ In the Neotropic genus Pharasftis , Serv,, the forms 
with a light longitudinal fillet on the indistinctly ribbed 
elytra and with pronotum cleared to a glassy appearance 
on the sides, between which the head appears, resemble 
somewhat the 1 Lampyridre’” (p. 7). 

Seitz is made to say that a nauseous odour is emitted 
by a certain butterfly (. Eueides) “only when danger 
threatens or on direct insult.” He is thus made to 
describe the evidence on which this conclusion was 
based : “ I approached two of these insects during copula¬ 
tion and smelled of them, but could perceive nothing.” 
Such conduct is evidently regarded as not sufficiently 
insulting to produce the desired effect (pp. 56, 57). 

Schilde is represented as saying 

“ that the (mimetic) Pieris ‘ would become extinct if it 
were not otherwise compensatingly protected in its own 
garb, long before the first traces of the aping of the gaily- 
colored species had been teleologically selected on its 
white wings’” (p. 124). 

The mimetic female Pierina ?, we are told on p. 66, 

“ flutter in low flight and little exposed through the 
thickets visiting at most the edge of the forest, where 
their models suck the juices of flowers.” 

Haase argues that in certain butterflies transparency is 
even more effectual for protection than a conspicuous 
“ warning ” appearance ; the metaphor in which he ex¬ 
presses this opinion is thus rendered on p. 98 : 

“ We must conclude that for protection against the 
obstinate enemies a ‘tarn cap’ is more advantageous 
than a ‘ gorgon’s head.’ ” 

We have now to inquire whether the translator pos¬ 
sessed the requisite knowledge of the details of the sub¬ 
ject-matter. The following examples will show that he 
must have been absolutely ignorant of it; and the blunders 
due to this cause are far more injurious than the others 
already treated of, and detract in a still more serious 
manner from the scientific value of the work. The 
want of technical knowledge causes many words and 
sentences to be rendered in a manner entirely at variance 
with their true meaning. 

Thus the hooked hairs of certain crabs are spoken of 
as “angling hairs” (p. 151). The Attidce are said to 
“ suffer greatly from the persecutions of their spider- 
enemies ” (p. 5) : the author evidently stated that they 
suffered from the attacks of the “enemies of spiders.” 
The “ lepidopterologist ” (p. 123) may well fail to recog¬ 
nise the familiar cyanide bottle under the description of 
“ potassium glass ” (p. 47). 

Even the familiar words “ Lepidoptera,” “butterfly,” 
“ moth,” are sometimes used in an entirely wrong sense. 
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Thus on p. 138 we are told that “ Mimicry of members 
of other genera of the same subfamily occurs not only in 
the Lepidoptera, but also among Dan-time ” and several 
other well-known Lepidopterous sub-families. Speaking 
on p. 37 of a moth ( Chalcosia ), the author is made to say 
that “ the pinned insect was more tenacious of life than 
any other butterfly with which I am acquainted.” On 
p. 146 the common hawk-moth Smerinthus ocellatus is 
spoken of as a butterfly. The “ empty pupal case of a 
butterfly,” alluded to on pp. 147 and 154, should certainly 
be the “ empty cocoon of a moth.” Again, the word for 
butterfly is sometimes (p. 38) rendered by Papilionida. 
By a similar blunder, on p. 41, the genus Papilio is 
itself excluded from the Papilionidce. 

Instead of rendering the German descriptive terms by 
the corresponding English ones, the translator merely 
attempts a literal translation of the former. The absurd 
results of this procedure are so thickly spread over the 
book, that they form one of its worst features. Thus we 
are constantly told of “ shaded,” “ secondarily shaded,” 
and “ cleared ” wings, of “ fillets ” (eg. “ four orange 
fillet remnants,” p. 7, “ cellular fillets,” p. 29), and of 
“limbal” markings. We read of the “yellow flanks” 
of a female Papilio (p. 93), and of “smeary” larvae 
(p. 65). A “New Hollandish ” genus (p. 133), the 
“lemon butterfly” (p. 148), and the “stem” of the 
aculeate abdomen (p. 134), are doubtless intelligible to 
an entomologist, although not the terms we should 
employ in this country. 

I should wish, in conclusion, to express regret that 
Haase’s painstaking and, in many respects, useful work 
—marred as it is by excessive arrogance, by its imperfect 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, by its 
numerous errors, and by the rashness and frequent 
absurdity of its confident conclusions—should have been 
introduced to the English-speaking public in a form 
which is completely destructive of such merits as it may 
be fairly claimed to possess. E. B. P. 


THE ACTION OF MEDICINES. 

Lectures on the Action of Medicines : being the Course 
of Lectures on Pharmacology and Therapeutics de¬ 
livered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital during the 
Summer Session of 1896. By T. Lauder Brunton, 
M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c. 8vo. Pp. 
xv + 673. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd. New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1897.) 

R. BRUNTON, in his preface to this substantial 
volume, writes as follows : 

“ I acknowledge at once that the lectures are imperfect. 
They are redundant in some parts and scanty in others ; 
they are not well adapted for the purpose of cramming, 
and any man who tries to pass an examination upon them 
alone will not be at all likely to get the maximum number 
of marks. But 1 do not think that lectures are intended 
for the purpose of cramming. Their use is not to supply 
the student with all the information he needs, but to 
awaken his attention, to excite his interest, to impress 
upon him certain points which will form a nucleus for 
his knowledge, and around which he may afterwards 
group more information.” 

Wise and experienced teachers will regard as a 
merit, what the author thus modestly admits as an 
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